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espionage organized by the Grand Orient against army officers who
were practising Catholics was one of the ugliest scandals of the
Republican era* And the role of Grand Master Laferre in the
Chamber was another. For it was believed that Laferre owed his
political importance solely to the fact that he was Grand Master,
and that some important votes in the Chamber had already been
decided on in the convent of the Grand Orient.
But even before 1914 political Masonry was declining in France
and Italy. In Italy, Nathan was defeated in his Roman bailiwick,
and General Cadorna, although the son of the ex-priest who had
taken Rome from the Pope, was regarded as an anti-Masonic
general. In France, it was harder and harder to represent h
cUricali$me> voild Vennemi as an adequate political programme.
New social problems, new philosophical ideas were dissolving the
old cadres. I can give an instance from my own knowledge. The
son of one of Laferre's most important predecessors is a friend of
mine. He is croyant et pratiquant and, in politics, mildly centre
gauche. His son is also croyant et pratiquant, and was not only a
member of the Action Fran?aise, but was sufficiently trusted by his
leaders to be made one of the bodyguards of M. Maurras after the
murderous assault on M. Blum. The same drift of the haute
bourgeoisie from Masonry could be illustrated by other instances.
The typical Masonic politician in France was the embodiment
of that rtpublique des camarades which nobody but its beneficiaries
liked. Much of the harm done by the Stavisky affair was due to the
belief that M. Camille Chautemps, the most exalted Mason in the
Chamber, was protecting the interests of his Masonic brethren as
well as of his brother-in-law. This view may have been groundless,
but there was nothing in M. Chautemps's career before or since to
make it implausible. To many sincere patriots of the Right the
affair Malvy in 1917 seemed to show that Republicanism of the
pure Masonic variety was near-treason. And M. Malvy, as every-
body in France knows, is the father-in-law and patron of M.
Peyrouton. The Masons did not invent the French taste for
imputing motives or seeing treason everywhere, but their conduct
did nothing to weaken that taste.
In the French provinces Masonry kept some of its old power.
In the academic world it was wiser for a leading "Republican"
professor or administrator to belong to the less belligerent Scottish